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Acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  again  increased  For  several  years  prior  to  1952,  the  Southeastern 
in  the  Western  States  of  Arizona,  California,  and  New  States  showed  a  tendency  toward  a  smaller  proportion 
Mexico,  continuing  the  long  time  trend.  These  states  of  the  total  U.  S,  cotton  acreage.  However,  the  pro- 
have  a  record  high  proportion  of  the  total  U.  S.  cotton  portion  of  the  total  U,  S,  cotton  acreage  in  the  South- 
acreage  in  1953.   eastift-1953  is  larger  than  for  any  year  since  1950, 
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THE    COTTOII  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  aiid  Situation  Board,  Ji-ily  21,  1953 

■     '  ■      •  SU1-2^ARY  ;.  ,•.      .      -:,        .     ■  ". 

Farmers  had  2^1-.  6  million  acres  of  cottojt.  ija  quit  i  vat  ion  on  July  1, 
2.3  million  less  than  a  year  earlier.   .If  abandonment  from  natural  causes 
is  the  same  as  -he  average  for  the  past  10  years  and  if  the  yield  per 
harvested  acre  is  equaJ.  to  recent  averages,  another  i.arge  crop  vould  be 
produced.    However,  the  acreage  in  cultivation  includes  about  l|-  million 
acres  of  land  on  which  cotton  had  been  planted  but  was  not  up..  Further- 
more, continuation  of  the  drought  in  much  of  the  Qouthwest  eM.  further 
increases  in  weevil  infestation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt  States  could 
also  cause  larger  abandonment.    The  first  official  cotton  production  esti- 
mate ;of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  will  be  released  August  10. 

The  Western  States  of  California,  Arir.ona,  and  New  Mexico  accounted 
for -9 percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  1953  acreage;  the  highest  proportion  on 
record.    Last  year  these  States  had  8.0  percent.    The  rise  in  the  acreage 
in  the  VJest  continues  a  trend  vjhich  has  existed  for  many  years. 

Disappearance  of  cotton  J.n  the  United  States  during  the  1953-5^ 
marketing  year  is  tentatively  estimated  at  about  12.2  to  I3.5  million  bales 
compared  vrlth  12.7  million  bales  estimated  for  1952-53..   Exports  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States  in  1953-5'+  are  estimated  at  3  to  k  million  bales, 
deperiding  mainly  on  production  of  competitive  foreign  growths  and  the 
amouiit  of  cotton  consumed  abroad.    It  now  appears  that  total  exports  of 
U.  S.  cotton  in  1952-53  wilD.  run  close  to  3.2  million  bales  while  the 
August  1  stock  of  all  cotton  on  hand  will  be  r.bout  5*2  million. 

Production  of  cotton  in  foreign  non-communist  countries  is  expected 
to  decline  500  thousand  to  1  million  bales  belo\;  the  1952-53  crop  according 
to  preliminary  estimates.    Consumption  in  these  countries  seems  likely  to 
be  around. the  1952-53  level  or  possibly  a  little  higher. 

Some  exporting  countries  have  relatively  large  stocks,  part  of  which 
id-ll  probably  be  disposed  of  during  the  1953-5^  season.    Therefore,  the 
carryover  in  foreign  non-communist  countries  on  August  1,  195*1-  is  expected 
to  be  about  1  million  bales  smaller  than  on  August  1,  1953* , 

Funds  from  the  Mutual  Security  Administration  used  for  the  purchase 
of  U.  S.  cotton  may  be  smaller  in  1953-5^  than  they  were  in  1952-53'  ^'iSA 
has  authorized  125.7  million  dollars  from  1952-53  funds  for  cotton  purchase 
in  the  1953-5^  crop  year,  compared  \dth'i68.6  million  dollars  used  in  1952-53 

Domestic  mill  consuraption  of  cotton  in  the  1953-5^  season  may  well 
come  close  to  the  estimated  3-952-53  consumption  of  9.5  million  bales.  Accord 
ing  to  trade  reports,  domestic  cotton  mills  have  booked  very  large  orders  for 
delivery  in  the  last  2  quarters  of  1953  and  substantial  orders  have  been 
received  for  delivery  in  the  first  quarter  of  .195^.    In  addition,  stocks  of 
gray  goods    held  by  the  mills  are  at  a  low  level.    However,  many  orders  for 
delivery  in  the  first  quarter  of  195^  are  yet  to  be  received  by  the  mills. 
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•    •  RECEIIT  DEVELOPIvMITS- 

Acreage  Dovm 

Acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  I953  iras  2i4-,6l3,000. 
This  was  2,30k-,OQO  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  For  the  past  10  years, 
abandonment  from  natural  causes  has  averaged  2.5  percent  of  the  acreage 
in  cultivation  on,  July  1.  The  past  5  year  average  yield  per  harvested 
acre  has  "been  283  pounds  of  lint  cotton.  Application  of  these  averages 
vould  indicate  another  large  crop. 

However,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  stated,  "In  reporting  their  acre- 
age in  cultivation  on  July  1,  many  cotton  growers  included  acreage  which 
had  been  planted  but  was  not  up  , . , .  Based  on  all  available  information 
to  date,  including  field  observations,  approximately  l|-  million  acres 
of  such  cotton  may  be  included  in  the  July  1,  1953  acreage  estimate." 

Drought  and  other  unfavorable  weather  conditions  have  prevailed 
over  much  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  the  Central  Cotton  Belt  States.  In 
ac^dition,  boll  weevil  infestation  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama 
during  the  first    half    of  July  was  heavier  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  • 
infestation  has  sho\ni  a  Steady  increase  over  the  past  month. 

Contimiation  of  the  cui'rent  weather  and  boll  weevil  conditions  may 
mean  a  larger  abandonment  than  the  10  year  average.    If  a  large  part  of 
the  1^  million  acres  seeded  to  cotton  do  not  germinate,  abandonment  would 
be  above  the  10 -year  average. 

The  acreage  in  cultivation  in  the  VJestern  States  of  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  accounted  for  9.S  percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  acre- 
age.   The  proportion  of  U.  S.  cotton  acreage  in  cultivation  in  these  states 
is  the  largest  on  record.    The  increase  continues  a  long  time  trend.  (See 
table  3.) 

Prior  to  1952  the  proportion  of  cotton  acreage  in  cultivation  in 
the  Southeast  had  shoxred  a  tendency  to  decline  for  many  years.  However, 
this  tendency  appears  to  have  been  stopped  in  I952  and  1953.    In  1953 ^ 
the  Southeast  had  I9.9  percent  of  the  total  U,  S.  cotton  acreage,  compared 
XTith  18.3  and  I7.O  in  I952  and 'I951,  respectively. 

The  increase  in  acreage  in  the  IJest  has  been  one  cause  of  the  trend 
toward  the  higher  yields  of  cotton  per  acre  in  the  U.  S.  which  has  been 
evident  for  many  years.    (See  table  The  Western  States  have  the  high- 

est yield  per  acre  of  any  cotton  growing  region  of  the  country.  Also, 
yield  of  cotton  per  acre  has  tended  to  increase  faster  in  the  West  than 
in  the  Southeast,    (See  table  k.) 

Disappearance  Estimated  at 
About  13  Million  Bale's 

Disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1953-5^  is  tenta- 
tively estimated  at  12.2  to  I3.5  million  bales.    The  wide  range  of  estimate 
is  necessitated  at  this  time  by  lack  of  information  on  conditions  in 
international  trade  in  cotton  and  some  uncertainty  as  to  conditions  in  the 
domestic  cotton  textile  industry  later  in  the  marketing  season.  Disappear- 
ance during  the  1952-53  season  is  estimated  at  about  12-3/if  million  bales 
and  the  carryover  on  August  1,  I953  vrLll  probably  be  about  5.2  million  bales 
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Domestic  Mill  Constagptipn 

Domestic' mill,  consvuaiption'.o^  in  1953-5^^  may  well  come  close 

to  the  estimated  1952-53  consumption  of  9.5  million  bales.    Mills,  have- 
received  very  large  orders  for  gray  goods  for  delivery  in  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  1953.    Substantial  orders  for  delivery  in  the  first 
quarter  of  195^  have  also  been. received.    Mill  inventories  of  gray  goods 
were  at  a  relative3.y  low  level  at  the  end  of  May,    Nevertheless,  orders 
for  a  good  part  of  the  mill  production  in  the  first  quarter  of  195^!-  are 
yet  to  be  placed,  ;.  ■ 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  from  August  1,  1952  through 
I'iay  30  ■'^as  about  8.7  million  bales.    The  average  daily  rate  of  cotton 
consumption  during  June  of  37.1  thousand  bales  was  dovm  approximately 
1  percent  from  May.    This  is  less  than  the,  usual  seasonal  decline. 

Cotton  Exports         ■  . .,  . 

Cotton  exports  in  the  1953-5^  marketing  year  are  tentatively  esti- 
mated at  3  to  ij-  million  bales,  compared  to  an  estimated  3.2  million  in 
1952-53.    Until  more  precise  information  is  available  on  foreign  con- 
sumption and  production  of  cotton,  little  can  be  done  to  narrow  the  range 
of  estimated  exports. 

■■    Production  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  non-Communist  countries  will 
probably  be  smaller  than  in  1952-53.    Reports  received  to  date  indicate 
acreage  reductions  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  Argentina,  Mexico,  the 
Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan,  and  in  several  minor  producing  countries.    The  re- 
ductions in  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  have  been  caused  by  declines 
in  the  prices  for  cotton  and  the  need  for  increased  food  production  in 
many  foreign  countries.    If  the  actual  acreage  reductions  are  as  large 
as  the  preliminary  reports  indicate  and  if  yields  per  acre  do  not  in-  ' 
crease,  production  in  these  countries  may  decline  as  much  as  1  million 
bales .    On  the  other  hand,  acreage  reductions,  may  not  be  as  large  as 
current  reports  indicate  and  yields  could  be  higher  than  those  of  last 
year.    In  other  words,  the  reduction  in  the  cotton  crop  in  foreign  non- 
Communist  countries  could  be  nearer  500  thousand  bales  than  to  1  million. 

Consianption  of  cotton  in  foreign  non -communist  nations  during  the 
1952-53  crop  year  vrf.ll  probably  approximate  I6  million  bales.  Foreign 
textile- industries  are  reported  to  hs.ve  about,  normal  inventories  of  . 
cotton  textiles  in  contrast  to  the  large  inventories  of  a  year  ago, 
Fm-thermore,  the  prices  of  te:rtiles  in  foreign  markets  are  reported  to 
be  about  in  line  vrith  the  current  cost  of  cotton.    Foreign  consumption 
in  1953-5^1-  may  be  close  to  the  1952-53  level  of  I6  million  bales.  How- 
ever, some,  increase- -possibly  5OO  thousand  bales --may  occur  because  of 
population  increases  and  relatively  good  economic  conditions  as .compared 
with  the  preceding  2  years. 

Funds  from  the  Mutual  Security  Administration  used  for  the  purchase 
of  U,  S.  cotton  may  be  smaller  in  the  1953-5^  season  than  in  I952-53,  Al- 
though the  size  of  the  MSA  appropriation  for  all  purposes  in  the  1953-5^4- 
fiscal  year  has  not  yet  been  set  by  the  Congress,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
considerably  smaller  than  in  1952-53*    ^^SA  has  authorized  I25.7  million 
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dollars  from  1952-53  funds  for  cotton  purchase  in  the  1953-5^  crop  year, 
compared  ^Tith  the  168.6  million  dollars  used  in  1952-53 .    Some  of  the 
loans  from  the  E:cport -Import  Bank  vhich  were  made  in  1952-53  vd.ll  be  used 
in  1953-5^^  "but  no  information  is  currently  available  on  new  loans  which 
may  be  made  in  the  1953-5^  marketing  year. 

The  carryover  of  cotton  at  the  end  of  the  1953-5^  crop  year  in 
foreign  non-Communist  countries  will  probably  be  about  1  million  bales 
smaller  than  at  the  start  of  the  year.    This  irill  be  caused  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  stocks  in  such  producing  countries  as  Brazil  and  Egypt.  However, 
the  carryover  of  August  1,  195^  in  importing  co\intries  is  not  ejcpected  to 
be  lower  and  may  be  slightly  larger  than  that  of  August  1,  1953. 

Brazil  and  Egypt  currently  have  large  stocks  of  cotton  acqiiired 
vinder  price  support  operations.  Hovrever,  both  countries  have  recently 
pegged  their  export  prices  to  the  near  futures  month  quotation  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange.    By  this  action  both  countries  have,  in  effect, 
tied  their  eirport  prices  to  the  prices  of  American  Upland  cotton  in  the 
United  States.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  expected  that  these 
coT-intries  \rill  be  able  to  sell  a  large  part  of  their  stocks  during  the 
coming  marketing  season. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  above  discussion.    The  figures 
given  for  foreign  non-Communist  production  is  the  midpoint  of  a  12. h  to 
12.9  million-bale  range  and  the  figure  for  consumption  is  the  midpoint 
of  a  16  to  16.5  million -bale  range. 


Table  1.-  Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution  foreign 
free  world  countries 


Item 


Supply 

Beginning  carryover 
Production 

Imports  from  the  U.  S, 
Total  supply 

Disappearance 

Cons\mption 

Exports  to  U.  S.  and 

Iron -Curtain  countries 
Total  disappearance 
Ending  carryover 


Million  bales 


10.5 
13.^ 
3.2 


27.1 


1953-5^  1/ 


Million  bales 


10.1 
2/12.7 
3.5 
253" 


3/16.3 


1/  Estimated. 

2/  Midpoint  of  a  12. h  to  12.9  million -bale  range. 
3/  Midpoint  of  a  16. 0  to  I6.5  million-bale  range. 
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Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  from  Au,gust  1,  1952  through 
May  1953  amounted  to  2,7  million  bales,  compared  vdth  5.2  million  for  the 
same  period' a  year  earlier.    Exports  in  July  1953  are  expected  to  be  larger 
than  the  4^.1  thousand  bales  exported  in  July  1952, 

Imports  of  Cotton  larger 

Than  last  S eason  .  .  _ 

,  Iitiports  of  cotton  into  the  United  States  from  August  1,  1952  through 
May  1953  amounted  to  181,000  bales.  Imports  during  the  entire  1953-54  sea- 
son will  probabljr  total  about  200  thousand  bales,  compared  vdth  79  thousand 
during  the  1951-52  season. 

Iliil  jl^g'J.gins  Increase  -  ■•■ 

The  average  mill  margin  (17  constructions )  for  the  amount  of  gray 
goods  made  from  a  pound,  of ;  cotton  ^^ras  32.B2  cents  in  June,  compared  vdth 
31.98  cents  in  I-fey  and  22.88  cents  in  June  1952,    The  larger  mill  margin 
was  caused  by  a  rise  in  the  average  cloth  price  from  66.88  cents  in  May 
to  67.71  cents' in  June.    The  average  price  of  the  cotton  used  ih  the  gray 
goods  was  about  the  same  in  both  months. 

Prices^  of  Uplancl  Cptton  Steady 

The  average  lO^spot  market  price  of  Middling  I5/I6  inch  cotton  ranged 
between  32,99  and  33.59  cents  per  pound  from  June  1  through  July  20.  Dur- 
ing May  the  average  showed  somewhat  more  variation,  ranging  from  32.95  to 
33.79. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton  in  June  was 
1  percent  lower  than  a  month  earlier.    The  mid-June  price. of  31.51  cents 
per  pound  was  93  percent  of  the  parity  price  compared  to  111  percent  for 
mid- June  1952,  ....... 

The  average  price  at  El  Paso  and  Phoenfx  of  grade  3,  1  l/2  inch 
American  Egyptian  cotton  dropped  from  IO7. 10  cents  per  pound  in  April  to 
47.25  cents  in  May  and  June.    These  prices  are  quoted  for  mixed  lots,  f.o.b. 
gin  yards.    However,  there  were  no  sales  reported  by  farmers  during  these 
mpnths  so  the  prices  do  not  reflect  prices  received  by  farmers.    The  sharp 
drop  in  price  was  probably  caused  by  the  expiration,  on  April  30,  of  the 
.  support  price  program  for  1952  crop  Aj^ierican' Egyptian  cotton. 

Outstanding  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  covered  1,843  thour 
sand  bales  of  1952  crop  cotton  on  July  10.    RepajTiients  have  covered  an 
average  of  about  20  thousand  bales  per  week  for  the  past  5  weeks.    If  this 
rate  of  repayment  continues  until  July  31,  outstanding  loans  on  1952  crop 
cotton  vdll  cover  about  1,785  thousand  bales  of  cotton.    Cotton  held  by 
the  CCC  from  other  crops  would  bring  total  CCC  holdings  (own,  pooled,  and 
under  loan)  to  about  2  million  bales. 
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On  June  22  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  announced,  "Gommodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  on  1952 -crop  upland  cotton  which  have  a  matu- 
rity date  of  July  31>  1953>  vTill  be  carried,  in  a  past -due  status  through 
July  31^  195^.    This  will  give  producers  an  additional  12  months  •  in  which 
to  redeem  their  loan  cotton." 

Cottonseed  Price  Support  Program 

On- June  19  it  was  announced,  "that  price  supports  for  cottonseed 
of  the  1953'  crop  vill  be  in  effect  on  a  basis  which  will  reflect  75  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price.    The  cottonseed  support  program  for  the  1952 
crop  was  at  90  percent  of  parity." 

Tlie  lower  support  level  for  the  195 3 -crop  cottonseed  is  designed 
to  place  cottonseed  products  on  a  competitive  level  with  other  oil  seed 
products .    It  is  expected  that  more  of  the  cottonseed  products  will  flow 
into  normal  channels  of  trade  rather  than  being  accumulatei?-  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

The  announcement  of  June  19  said,  "Price  for  1953  crop  cottonseed 
Ad.ll  be  supported  by  means  of  farm- storage  loans,  purchases  of  cotton- 
seed and  purchases  of  cottonseed  products.    The  loans  vrill  be  available 
at  $5^.50  per  ton  for  basis  grade  (lOO)  cottonseed.    In  areas  AThere  a 
purchase  program  may  be  necessary,  purchase-s  \rill  be  made  at  $50.50  per 
ton  basis  grade  (lOO)  cottonseed." 

In  the  1952-53  season  the  loan  rate  for  basis  grade -(lOO)  cotton- 
seed was  $66. 4o  pef  ton  and  the  purchase  rate  was  'i(>62.hO. 

On  June  26,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  amounted  to 
713  thousand  bales  of  linters,  350  million  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil 
(crude  or  equivalent  to  crude)  and  5I8  thousand  tons  of  cottonseed  cake 
and  meal.    These  figures  are  k"^,  51>  and  21  percent,  respectively,  of 
production  through  May.    These  figures  do  not  include  products  tendered, 
but  not  delivered. 

Linters  ConsTJimption  Increases 

The  consumption  of  linters  in  the  United  States  from- August  1, 
1952  through  June  1953  totaled  1,255  thousand  bales  compared  to  1,228  thou- 
sand bales  a  year  earlier.    Consumption  for  the  marketing  year  irhich  ends 
July  31  vd.ll  probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,350  thousand  bales  com- 
pared with  1,306  thousand  a  year  earlier.    Consumption  by  bleachers  will 
probably  be  about  the  oame  as  last  season's  80O  thousand  bales,  but 
consumption  by  other  users  will  be  larger  than  the  506  thousand  consumed 
in  1951-52. 
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Exports  of  linters  from  Augiigt,  1^  1952  through  May  1953  amounted 
to  99  thousand  "bales,  compared  .with  202  thoussnd  for  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.    Total  e:cports  for  the  1952-53  season  are  estimated  at 
'  about  125  thousand  bales.  ..  ..  ^     .    - . 

Total  disappearance  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year  is  expected  to 
be  approximately  1,5  million  bales.    This  is  about  the  same  as  in  1951-52. 

•  The  supply  of  linters  during  1952-53  is  estimated  at  about'  2.5  mil- 
lion bales.    This  includes  production  of  approximately  1,750  thousand 
bales,  imports  of  about  200  thousand  and  a  beginning  carryover  of  5^+8  thou- 
sand.   The  1952-53  supply  is  the  largest  for  any  year  since  records  began 
in  19li+-15. 

The  carryover  on  August  1,  193h  will  probably  be  about  1  million 
bales,  about  the  same  as  the  record  of  August  1,  1920. 

The  p^ri-ces  of  linters  declined  in  June    and  July,     .For  example 
on  May  26  the  average  U,  S.  prices  for  grades  2  and  6  \7ere  11.59  and 
U.50  cents  per  pound,  respectively,  but  on  July  7  they  were  10. 80  and 
h.03  cents.    This  continued  the  price  decline  that  started  in  April, 

VJorld  Output  of  Man  Made  Fibers  Declines 

According  to  the  Textile  Organon  the  world  production  of  all  man- 
made  fibers  declined  from  if, 268  million  pounds  in  1951  to  3^905  million 
pounds  in  1952.    The  world  output  of  rayon  and  acetate  was  khk  million 
pounds  smaller  in  I952  than  in  1951,  but  the  production  of  other  man- 
made  fibers  increased  from  259  million  to  320  million  pounds.  .  . 

Production  of  rayon-  and  acetate  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
1,136  million  pounds  in  1952  cou^ared  with  1,29^^  million  in  1951.  The 
,  U.  S.  produced_32  percent  £»f  the  world  total  in  both  years.' 

The  U.  S.  produced  81  percent  and  82  percent  of  the  .non-cellulosic 
man-made  fibers  in  1951  and  1952,  reppective3-y.    U.  S.  production  of  these 
fibers  amounted  to  about'  263  millioa  pounds  in  1952  and  210;  million  in  .. 
1951.  '  .  '  ■■ 

U.  S.' production  of  rayon  and  acetate  during  June  1953  was  111.1  mil 
lion  pounds,  1  percent  above  May.  Production  was  82,  percent  of  capacity  in 
June  and  80  percent  in  May. 
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Table  2 


Cotton:  Estimate  of  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  by  states 
and  United  States,  average  1942-51,  1952-53 


Mssouri 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 
Texas 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other  States  2/ 
United  States 


American  Egypt. 2/ 
Texas 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Total  American 
Egypt. 


10-year  average 
abandonment 
from  natural 
causes 
-52 


Percent 


3.2 
3.1 
1.4 
0.6 
0.8 
2.3 

1.5 
0.6 

2.3 
2.6 
1.6 

5.8 
3.3 
2.4 
0.5 
0.6 
4.5 


2.5 


1.3 
3.8 
0.1 


1.0 


Average 
1942-51 


1,000 

acres 

454 
2? 
729 
1,068 
1,380 
38 

727 
1,552 
2,431 
2,002 

870 

1,330 
8,376 
180 
264 
583 
18 

22,029' 


13.7 
8.3 
31.4 


53.9 


1952 


I,  000 
acres 

495 
26 
753 
1,109 
1,439 
55 

841 
1,556 
2,399 
1,910 

.899 

1,283 

II,  756 
310 

669 
1,407 

 15 

"26,922" 


37.0 
22,0 
53.0 
1.2 

113.2 


1953 


Actual 


1,000 

acres 

515 
30 
770 
1,080 
1,365 
65 

905 
1,590 
2,430 
1,885 

920 

1,045 
9,600 
320 
678 

1,404 

_16 

24,618" 


27.4 
19.0 
37.0 
.6 

84.0 


Percent  of 

1952 


Percent 

104 
115 
102 

97 
95 
118 

108' 
102' 
101 

99 
102 

81 
.  82 
103 
101 
100 
_J.12_ 

"91.4 


74 

86 
70 
50 

74 


1/  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Nevada. 

2/  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals. 

Crop  Reporting  Board, 
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Table  3      Cotton  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  groups  of  States  as  percentage 
of  total' p2.anted- acr^£S!;;^e/ United  States,  1930  to' date 


Crop 
year 

begin- 
ning 

Aue«  1 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937. 

1938  - 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942  ■ 

19^+3 
1944  • 

19^+5 
1946 

19^7 
1948 

19^9 
1950 

1951 
1952 

1953  7/ 


Southeast' 

i/: 


,  Delta! 

2/ .. 


Southwest 


West 

y 


.Other: 
5/ 


Total 


1,000 
acres 

10,729 
9,601 
8,876 
9,327 
6,738 
6,876 

7,167 
8,382 
6,414 
6,198 
6,228 
5,803 
5,571 
5,319 
4,635 
4,241 
4,374 
4,574 

5,709 
3,916 
4,748 
^,938 
4,900 


Per- 
cent 

'I 

24.8 

24.5 

24.3 

23.1 

24.2. 

24.5 

23.4 

24.6 

25.6 

25.1 

25'.0 

25-.X. 

23.9 

24;  3 

23.2 

24.2 

24.1 

21 .2 

20.9 

20.5 

21.0 

17.0 

18.3 

.19.9 


1,000  Perw' 
acres  cent 


1,000  '  Per-  '  l,0CO:yper.  l',000  Per--  l,mT 
acres    cent    acres    cent  acres  cent  acres 


11,266 
10,608 
.10,482 
10,678 

7,035 
7,300 
8,158 
9,352 
7,031 
7,116 
7,161 
6,724 
6,638 
6,488 
6,098 
5,477 
5,787 
6,456 
7,200 
8,019 
5,644 
6,976 
6,544 
6,655 


26.0 
27.1 
28.7 
26.5 
25.2 
26.0 
26.6 
27.4 
28.1 
28.8 
28.8 
29.1 
28.5 
29.6 
30.6 
31.2 
31.9 
29.9 
30.9 
28.7 

30.3 
25.0 

24.3 

27.0. 


20,698 
18,382 
16,763 
19,701 
13,59^ 
13,391 
14,581 
15,240 
10,896 
10,729 
10,773 
9,850 
10,302 
9,469 
3,643 
7,208 

7,357 
9,583 
9,875 

12,53^ 
8,013 

13,968 

13,039 
10,^645 


47.8 

616.  ■ 

1.4 

20 

6/ 

43,329 

47.0 

501" 

^1.3 

18 

^/ 

39,110 

45.9 

352 

1.0 

21 

0.1 

36,494 

49.0 

513 

1.3 

29 

.1 

40,248 

48.8 

461 

1.7 

32 

.1 

27,860 

47.7 

474 

1.7 

22 

.1 

28,063 

47.6 

696 

2.3 

25 

.1 

30,627 

i^4.7 

1,085 

3.2 

31 

.1 

34,090 

43.6 

656 

2.6 

21 

.1 

25,018 

43.5 

d19 

2.5 

2l 

.1 

dHr  ,  DO3 
24,871 

h3'3 

687 

2.8 

22 

.1 

42.6 

733 

3.1 

20 

.1 

23,130 

44.2 

769 

3.3 

22 

.1 

23,302 

43.2 

607 

2.8 

17 

.1 

21,900 

43.3 

563 

2.8 

17 

.1 

■  19,956 

41.1 

590 

3.^ 

17 

.1 

17,533 

40.5 

624 

15 

.1 

18,157 
21,560 

44.5 

931 

4.3 

16 

.1 

42.5 

1,307 
1,630 

5.6 

18 

.1 

23,253 

44.9 

5.8 

22 

.1 

27,91^ 
18,629 

43.0 

1,042 

5.6 

14 

.1 

50.0 

2,207 
2,386 

7.9 

18 

.1 

27,917 

48,4 

8.9 

15 

.1 

26, 922 

24,6l3 

43.2 

2,402 

9.8- 

.16 

.1 

1/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Alahana . 

2/  Includes  Missouri,"  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi-,  and  Louisiana. 
3/  Includes  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 

5/  Includes  California,  Arizona,  and  Nev:  Mexico.  • 
5/  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Nevada. 
t/  Less  than  O.05  percent.    .  ■ 

7/  Preliminary.  ,         ,.  . 

Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  4       Cotton,  yield  per  harvested  acre,  U,  S,  and  regions,  1930  to  'date 


Southeast  l/ 


Delta  2/ 


Southwest  2/ 


West  L/ 


United  States 


Year  : 

Actual 

•  1 

irena 
.    2/  . 

■f  1  ■  1  1       I  * 

• 
• 

Actual: 

• 

 1      IB     1  * 

irena 
2/ 

•  • 

:  Actual: 

•  • 

irena 

• 
• 

Actual: 

• 

irena 

c/ 
M 

:  Actual: 

•  • 

irena 
1/ 

;    Lb.^  • 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb. 

■  Lb. 

Lb. 

—mmm 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1930 

221 

209 

154 

202. 

117  . 

145 

409 

391 

157 

179 

1931  : 

233 

211 

248 

200 

174 

142 

381 

402 

212 

178 

1932  . 

176 

218 

181 

210 

163 

139 

372 

422 

174 

192 

1933  • 

240 

231 

204 

229 

196 

144 

440 

442 

213 

194 

1934 

236 

235 

216 

240 

102 

150 

497 

461 

172 

202 

1935 

245 

238 

210 

259 

•  130 

154 

459 

481 

185 

211 

1936 

250 

243 

278 

263 

•  111 

156 

514 

507 

199 

215 

1937 

'  288 

246 

350 

278 

•  190 

157 

539 

517 

270 

222 

1938  : 

229 

251 

317 

297 

167 

156 

■  538 

518 

236 

228 

1939 

243 

257 

323 

310 

157 

163 

■  587 

514 

238 

238 

1940  : 

280 

269 

289 

331 

189 

169 

•  616 

518 

252 

250 

1941  : 

206 

276 

314 

336 

173 

173 

460 

513 

232 

256 

1942  . 

284 

■275 

376 

330 

■183 

167 

448 

518 

•  272 

252 

1943  1 

285 

•  281 

336 

329 

166 

169 

463 

527 

254 

256 

1944  : 

359 

293 

393 

340 

187 

171 

497 

525 

299 

264 

1945  : 

310 

286 

326 

341 

145 

179 

•  470 

525 

254 

268 

1946  . 

280 

286 

292 

341 

132 

182 

584 

559 

236 

272 

1947  ! 

286 

292 

315 

335 

191 

180 

616 

578 

267 

271 

1948  : 

351 

292 

421 

339 

176 

180 

567 

596 

311 

275 

1949  : 

214 

300 

257 

619 

282 

1950  ■ 

209 

307 

204 

764 

'  269 

1951  . 

335 

323 

163 

624 

270 

1952 

:  283 

374 

164 

627 

■  283 

1/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

2/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  and  Oklahoma, 

/j/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

^  Trend  yield  is  9  year  centered  average  yield. 


Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  5  .-  Cotton:. Exports  from  this;  United  States,  by  staple  length  and  by  countries  of 
destination^  April  1953  and  August  through  April  1952-53 


t                                .       ■        ■  • 

1/ 

August  through 

April  i/ 

l"l/8  . ; 

i  inch  • 

• 

•  • 

Under  : 

1  inch  : 
• 

1-1/8 

•  1  Inch  : 

• 

iiiches'  I 
and  over' 

• 

<  • 

to  l-l/^ 
inches  "| 

Total  ; 

inches 
aiid  over 

;to  1-1/8. 

•  inches  ' 
s  ; 

Under 
1  inch 

*  Total 

• 

Running 

Running  ' 

Running 

Running: 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales  5 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

EUROPE                             -  J 

'• ' 

• 

■  ■ .  '■  • ' ' 

United  Kingdom 

0 

10,063 

■^.,066. 

13,129- 

1,556' 

I75i786 

132,255 

309,397 

Austria  : 

59 

3,845 

172 

4,076  : 

6,016 

29,173 

2,085 

Belgitnji  and  Lu^^embourg  : 

0 

.  1,808 

355 

2,163  : 

2,792 

54,150 

8,677 

'  65,619 

Czechoslovakia  ^  ; 

0 

0 

0 

0  : 

.0 

P 

0 

0 

.  Denmarlt,  .         "    ■  ■  ! 

0 

4,060 

0 

4,060  ! 

0 

25.073 

0 

25,073 

':  Eire    "  ..                 .  • 

:  0 

200 

0 

2iOO 

:  50 

1,750 

474 

2,27/i 

Finland-  • 

!  0 

0 

0 

•  0 

:  0 

4,201 

.  0 

4,201 

France. 

:  1,407 

23,966 

5,645 

31,018 

:  17.707 

320,394 

27,610 

365,711 

Germany  (West)  .  \ 

!  4,154 

12,372 

■  735 

17,261 

•  37.974 

145,276 

2,979 

186,229 

Greece 

:  0 

0 

-  .  0 

.  0 

'.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungary                    '  .  . 

: '  0 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

Italy  •      ;        '      .  • 

698 

14,449 

' 2,432 

17,579 

:  8.l7l 

185.634 

23.177 

216,982 

Netherlands  i 

4,325 

•  676 

0 

5,001 

:  36,409 

26,930 

256 

63,595 

Norway,  • 

0 

790 

<  0 

790 

:  0 

9,m 

1,000 

10,114 

Poland  and  Danzig  ; 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

Portugal 

:  0 

0 

0 

,  0 

:  ,0 

547^ 

■  26 

573 

'   Spain  " 

:  ^  0 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

56,394 

4,200 

60,594 

Sweden  • 

:   •  0 

3,449 

"  598 

4,047' 

:  419 

28,361 

.  962 

29,742 

SwitzervLand     .  - 

:    ■  0 

550 

600 

1,150 

:  1,600, 

21,598 

2,255 

25,453 

Trieste  , 

:  .  0 

...  0 

0 

•0 

:  "0 

454 

0 

454 

U.  S.  S.  R*  , 

:  0 

0 

^  0 

,0 

:  .0 

0 

0 

0 

xug05J.clVJ.cl 

1  "ion 

:  6,110' 

46,302 

11,576 

63,988 

other   '     . ; 
«  ■■ 

:  ■  0 

'   .  0 

9: 

0 

:  0, 

0 

0 

0 

Total  • 

:  '12,104 

61,830 

14,993^ 

108,927 

sll8,604 

L131,137 

217,532 

1,467,273 

OTHER  COUNTRIES          ,  *  ■ 

<  • 

;,  ^ 

1     ' '  <  • 

\  ■ 

■  ,  . 

Canada  -     -        •  • 

'■    ..  ''/i  f 
r  •  1,222 

i5,823 

20,842 

!  9,128 

162,301 

54,791 

226,220 

Mexico  ^ 

:  ■*  '  ■  0 

0 

0 

'0" 

:  0 

d 

0 

0 

Cuba 

:    "  V  0 

■1,202 

0 

l,20i 

:  0 

7,105 

?,485 

9,587 

Colombia 

.  •  '  f:  0 

^  .  ^  88 

'0 

88 

:  1,104 

26,817 

2,693 

30,614 

India 

:  .  '  450 

::  0 

0  . 

450 

0 

Q76 

China 

:  0 

.  0 

.  Q 

0 

:  :o 

0 

0 

'  0 

Japan 

'  100 

i6,148 

20,645 

36,893 

:  1,914 

188,460 

295,990 

486,364 

Hong  Kong 

:    '  0 

'  0 

'  0 

0 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

Korea 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

0 

24,274 

24,274 

Palestine  and  Israel 

:      ..  400, 

,  .  2,618 

0 

.3,018 • 

t  -700 

•9.519 

0 

10,219 

Philippine  Islands 

:  0 

1,015 

2,761 

3,776 

:  0 

3,402 

6,756 

10,158 

Australia       .  , 

:-  0 

1,105 

0  . 

1,105' 

t  ■  317 

8,968 

63 

9,34s 

Other^      '■  ^ 

:  1,417 

9,251 

21,239 

31,907 

:  7,332 

58,748 

76,191 

142,271 

Total 

:  3,589 

47,250 

48,442. 

99,281. 

:  55,873 

46.5,915 

•463».243 

985,031 

World  total 

1  15,693 

129,080 

63,435 

208,208 

1,597,052 

680,775 

2»452,304 

•  ■  < 

1  t  I      I         I  I  T 

i/  Preliminary, 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  6       Cotton  under  Ccaamodity  Credit  Corporations,  United  States, 

1950,  1951  and  1952  crops 


Date  l/ 


JL9.50. 


Season  beginning  August  1 


Placed  •  •  Out-      Placed  '  *  C-at- 

in  -stand-  '    in      -^^PJ^  'stand- 

loan  27;"^^^^^    :ing  1/  :ioan  g/'f^^^^    ;ing  l/ 


,,1252 

Placed  '• 

in     *  Hepay- 

•loan  2/'''^^^^^ 


stand- 
ing 3y^ 


1,000     1,000     1,000     1,000     1,000      1,000     1,000     1,000  1,000 
running  running  running  running  running  running  r\mning  running  running 
»J^^3r.®§„  ..tiales^    bales    _j3ales__    bales^     bales    ,_bales__  _bales^  bales 


Oct. 

31 

:  2,8 

0 

2,0 

694.5 

2.9 

563.-1. 

101*9 

0,1 

100,4 

Nov. 

28 

:  4.4 

Ocl 

3.8 

805.0 

57.9 

720.6 

1-11  / 

414. 6 

1»3 

409.1 

Jan. 

2 

;  6.6 

.3 

5.9 

846.4 

308,3 

528.,  6  1 

,063.2 

18,4 

999.3 

30 

:  7»9 

.8 

6.6 

884. 2 

435-1 

446.8  Ij 

,703.5 

50,2 

1,588^0 

Feb. 

27 

:  7.9 

1.1 

6,8 

920,0 

499.0 

407.9  li 

>9o9.6 

103.6 

1,848.6 

March  6 

:  7.9 

1.5 

6.4 

931.9 

506,4 

409.9  2, 

,006, 2 

115.8 

1,880,7 

13 

:  7.9 

1.5 

6,4 

944.0 

514.4 

412.9  2 

,031.5 

142.5 

1,884.1 

20 

:  7.9 

2,0 

5.9 

952.6 

523.3 

415.1  2 

,058.3 

168.0 

1,890,0 

27 

;  7.9 

2,4 

5c5 

961,7 

536,6 

409.1  2, 

,087.5 

183.6 

1,903.8 

April  3 

:  8.0 

3.8 

4.2 

967.7 

560,4 

393.9  2, 

,109,0 

194.4 

1,914.3 

10 

:  8.0 

3o8 

4.2 

975.9 

575  n  2 

38900  2j 

,140<,1 

212,5 

1,926.9 

17 

:  8.0 

3c8 

4.2 

981,2 

602el 

371.3  2, 

,175.8 

224, 1 

1^951.3 

24 

:  8.0 

3.9 

4a 

996,7 

62A,8 

353.6  2, 

,a7.4 

238,0 

1,979.2 

May 

1 

:  8.0 

4.3 

3.7 

1,039.7 

643.5 

345.5  2, 

,280.7 

256,2 

2,108,3 
2,023.6 

8 

:  8.0 

4.5 

3.5 

1,109.5 

649.7 

369.7  2, 

,297.0 

272.9 

15 

:  8.0 

4.5 

3.5 

1,110.5 

659-0 

374.1  2, 

,306.7 

290,6 

2,016.1 
1,990.3 

22 

:  8.0 

4.8 

3.2 

1,112,4 

667.7 

378,3  2, 

,309.2 

318.9 

29 

:  8.0 

4.8 

3.2 

1,111.2 

675.2 

385.7  2, 

,312.6 

342.3 

1,970.4 

June 

5 

8.0 

4.8 

3-2 

1,111.9 

685»0 

398.8  2, 

308.0 

369.1 

lp939.0 

12 

:  8.0 

4.9 

3.1 

lyll3.5 

695.6 

413.9  2, 

,308.2 

383.2 

lp925.1 

19 

.  8,0 

4.9 

3.1 

1,113.8 

715.1 

398.7  2, 

308.3 

410.2 

1,898.1 

26 

.  8.0 

4.9 

3.1 

1,114.6 

731.7 

382,5  2, 

309.4 

428,8 

1,880.6 

July 

3 

8.0 

5cO 

3.0 

1,114.9 

757.5 

357.4  2, 

307.8 

447.2 

1,860,6 

10  J 

8.0 

5.0 

3.0 

1,114.9 

773.3 

341.6  2, 

307.7 

464.3 

1,843.4 

17  : 

8.0 

5.0 

3.0 

1,114.9 

787.4 

327.5 

24  : 

8.0 

5.0 

3.0 

1,114.9 

803.6 

311.3 

31  : 

8.0 

5.1 

2.9 

1,114.9 

819. 7 

295.4 

Aug. 

7  : 

8.0 

5.1 

2.9 

1,114.9 

831.7 

283.2 

14  : 

8.0 

5.1 

2.9 

1,114.9 

800.1 

234.9 

.1/  Pates  refer  to  end  of  business  on  Fridays  for  1952  and  corresponding  Thursday 
in  preceding  years.    In  case  of  holiday  data  are  for  preceding  business  day, 
2/  Includes  cotton  "in  process," 
3/  Excludes  quantity  "in  process." 
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Table  8  .-  Cotton:    High,  low  and  season  average  price  for  Middling  7/8"  and 
15/16";  ten  designated  markets,  by  seasons,  1915-52 


Season  : 

High 

Low 

: Season  Aver- 

begin-  : 

:        Price  : 

:  Price 

:  age  price 

ning  : 
Aug.  1  : 

Date 

;  7/8"  : 15/16"  : 

Date 

:  7/8"    : 15/16" 

;  7/8"  : 15/16" 

Cents  Cjsnts. 

Cents  Cents 

Cents  Cents 

1915 
1916 

1917 
1918 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 

192^^ 

1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 

1933 

193h 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

1939 
19^0 

19^1 
19^2 

19^3 
19^^ 
19i^5 
19^6. 

19^7  . 
1948 

19^+9  • 

1950  y 

1951  • 

1952  7/ 
1/  Not 


July  31,  1916 
June  27,  1917 
Apr.  U,  1918 
Sept.  3,  1918 
Apr.  17,  1920 
Aug.  2, : 1920 
July  3,  1922 
Har.  7,  1923 
No^^.-  28,  19^3; 
Aug.  2,  .192^^ 
Aug.  1,  1925 
Aug.  3,  1926 
Sept.  8,  1927 
Mar .  9, ' 1929 
Aug.  1,  1929 
Aug.  7,  1930 
Aug.  1,  1931 
July  18,  1933 
July  18,  1934 
Aug.  9,  193i^• 
July  10,  1936 
Mar.'  30i  1937 
Aug.  5,  1937 
July  10,  1939 
Dec.  13,  1939 
July  26,'  ISkl 
Apr.  9,  19^2" 
Apr.  1,  191^3 
July  11,  19kk 
July  13,  19^5 
July  19,  19ii-6 
July  16,  19i^7 
Apr.  21,  19^18 
Apr.  25,  19^+9 
July  28,  1950 
Apr.  24,  1951 
Nov.  9,  1951 
Aug.  k,  1952 


13.2a  1/  Aug.  23,  1915      8.64  1/ 

26.27  1/  Aug.  1,  1916     13.27  1/ 

34.62  1/  Sept.  13,  191720.50  1/ 

35.38  1/  Mar.  26,  1919    25.83  1/ 

42.26  1/  Sept.  11,  1919  28.63  1/ 

38.51  1/  June  20,  1921     9.98  T/ 

23.07  1/  Aug.  2,  1921     11.46  1/ 

30.94  1/  Sept.  30,  1922  19.95  1/ 

■35.81  1/ Aug.  2,  1923-     22.79  1/ 

29.30  1/  Sept.  16,  1924  20.89  1/ 

24.38  1/  July  2,  1926     17.07  1/ 

18.33  1/  Dec.  3,  1926     11.40  1/ 

23.10  2/23 ."^1  Aug.  3,  1927     16.35  1/ 

20.30  2/20.57  Sept.  18,  1928  16.71  2/16.96 


I8..80  2/19-28  July  31,  1930 
12.38  2/12.30  June  9,  1931 
7.52  2/  7.93  June  9,  1932 


11.72 
18.95 
29.01 
29.77 
38.34 
16.66 
18.09 
25.84 
30.14 
24.23 
19.68 
14. 40 
19.72 
18.67 


11.51  3/11.67  Dec.  5,  1932 
13.05  3/13.26  Aug.  16,  1933 
13.63  3/13.99  Mar.  18,  1935 
13.42  3/13.89  Sept.  16,  1935  10.35  3/10.63 
14.91  3/15.54  July  31,  1937    11.10  3/11.80 


11.76 
7.62 
4.76 
5.45 
8.32 
10.55 


2/12.18   15'.  78 
2/  8.03;  9.61 
2/  4.90- 
3/  5.62 
3/  8.51 
3/10.92 


11.24 

9.59 
11.10 
16.70 
20.00 
20.51 
20.96 
21.40 
34.09 
37.79 
36.20 

31.39 
37.58 
44.09 
5/42.33 
39.70 


11.85  Nov.  4,  1937  7.65 
9.90  Sept.  17,  1938  7.92 
11.28  Sept.  2,  1939  8.49 
16.92  Oct.  14,  1940  9.06 
20.47  Aug.  12,  1941  15.18 
21.43  Aug.  10,  1942  17.56 
22.11 'Nov.  29,  1943  18.08 
22.82  Aug.  7,  1944  19.93 
35.72  Aug.  20,  1945  20.65 
39.35  Nov.  7,  1946  26.44 
38.65  Sept.  30,  1947  28.75 


8.07 
8.23 
8.70 

9.27 
15.39 
18.23 
19.16 
21.08 
22 .07 
27.95 
30.55 
30.69 
29.48 

37.27 
34.10 
31.71 


5.89 
7.15 
10.81 
12.36 
11.55 
12.70 
8.66 
8.70 
9.90 
10.79 
17.94 
19.22 
19.56 
20.60 
24.39 
33.33 
32.38 
30.04 
30.30 
41.35 
38.36 


I 

9.99 
6.09 
7.29 
11.00 
12.68 
11.88 
13.25 
9.09 
9.00 

10.09 
11.00 
18.31 

20.14 
20.65 
21.86 
25.96 
34.82 
34.58 
32.15 
31.83 
42.58 
39.42 


33.37  Aug.  23,  1948  27.97 
39.05  Oct.  17,  1949  27.93 
45.25. Aug.  4,  1950  35.81 
43:43  Sept.  3,  1951  32.91 

.  40.76  Jan.  12,  1953  29.52  

vailable.    2/  Average  of  six  markets.    3/  Average  of  seven  markets. 
kf  The  "ten  market  average  for  Middling  15/16"  was~45.25  cents  on  each  trading  day 
in  the  period  from  April -24,  I95I  through  May  9,  1951;  and  June  12  through  June  29, 
1951.  :  The  high  of  44.09  cents  for  Middling  7/8"  v/as  quoted  from  April  24,  1951 
through  Miay  9,  I951  and  from  June  12  through  June  15,  1951.    5/  The  high  for 
Middling  7/8"  was  on  December  7,  1951.    6/  Through  July  20,  1953. 


Cotton  Branch,;  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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Tatle  9 . -  Linters : 


Prices,  Grades  1-7,  "by  seasons,  1929-51  and 
monthly  1952  to  date  l/ 


Year 


Mainly  felting 


Mainly  chemical 


"beginning 

1  Grade 

:  Grade 

•  Grade 

t  Grade 

:  Grade 

!  G]^ade 

I  Grade 

AuGust  1 

1 

!  2 

•  Cm 

-5 

•             ..  . 

■  J 

:  6 

7 

!  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1929 

2/6.16 

2/5.28 

2/4.16 

2/ 3. ho 

2/3.06 

2/2.26 

2/1.81+ 

1930 

:  i+.29 

3.59 

2.98 

2.05 

1.63 

1.2iv 

1.01 

1931 

:  3.03 

2.52 

1.93 

1-31 

i.oi; 

0.83 

0.66 

1932 

!  2.97 

2.52 

1.96 

1.52 

I.2U 

I.OI+ 

.85 

1933 

:  5.^^9 

5.07 

U.51 

3.93 

3.57 

3.25 

3.06 

193^ 

6.27 

5.71 

5.18 

i^.65 

I+.28 

U.OO 

3.75 

1935 

'  6.17 

s.Uq 

3.U3 

3.01 

19^6. 

6.  ^2 

S.8O 

h  18 

7Q 

1937 

J  • 

2  U8 

W  •  \J\J 

1  66 

1  30 

1938 

•  3.96 

^7 
J  •  J  1 

2  80 

2  lU 

\  6p 

X  •  Vw 

1  28 

1.01 

J.  «  W^ 

1939 

!  5.li^ 

U.OQ 

■^.il-l 

2.89 

2. 62 

2. 3U 

19^0 

:  5.78 

k  80 

h  IQ 

3  5^4- 

3. 13 

2.81 

w  •  W^ 

19i^l 

:    10. Ul 

Q.8^ 

Q.IO 

7  20 

5  16 

3.  50 

3  18 
J .  xw 

19^2 

•  10.53 

9-7^+ 

9.05 

7.07 

5.86 

3.50 

3.18 

19^3        *  8.30 

7.18 

6.00 

i;.88 

3.81 

3.02 

2.58 

iSkk       t  8.25 

7.17 

1  '  ■*-  1 

6.13 

5.01 

i+.OO 

3.21 

2.65 

19^3  ! 

8.25 

7.25 

6.25 

5.12 

4.18 

3.78 

3.22 

WW 

I9U6  ! 

12.95 

11.71 

10. 59 

9. 30 

8.22 

8.19 

19^7  : 

11.38 

9.71 

8.U2 

7.2I+ 

6.04 

5.73 

5.68 

19^8  ; 

9.67 

7.89 

6.27 

4.65 

3.22 

2.85 

2.7i 

19^9  i 

12.3^ 

10.  U9 

8.Q7 

6.76 

4.  50 

3.61 

3. 50 

1950  1 

23.^2 

22.00 

1Q.77 
-'■5'.  1  1 

17.  IQ 

lU  96 

-L"  •  ^w 

l4.15 

1951  : 

1I+.69 

12.  50 

10. 52 

8.93 

7.4l 

7.29 

1952  : 

Aug.  ! 

12.18 

10.  S2 

8.  37 

6.68 

5.99 

5.85 

Sept . 

lU.Ol 

12.0'^ 

5  25 

i)-.26 

Oct.  : 

13.98 

12.21 

^w  •  w-u 

10.71 

7.13 

3.98 

3.65 

Nov. 

!  li+.Ol 

12.2s 

-<Uw  •  Gmy 

10.  S6 

7.25 

5.06 

U.OU 

3.69 

Dec. 

:  IU.03 

12.29 

J-W  •  w^ 

10.37 

7.11 

4.87 

3.94 

3.57 

Jan. 

:  13.97 

12.27 

10.3*^ 

7.19 

U.87 

3.87 

3-51 

Feb. 

i  13.83 

12.31 

10.51 

7.20 

5.05 

3.89 

3.50 

Mar. 

:  13.75 

12.26 

10.  U3 

7.09 

5.33 

4.67 

4.61 

Apr. 

12.23 

10.25 

7.03 

5.23 

4.70 

4.76 

May 

H 

11.80 

9.6k. 

6.57 

4.95 

U.49 

4.35 

June 

3/ 

11.27 

8.97 

6.16 

lt.65 

U.17 

4.06 

July  7 

:  11.00 

10.80 

8.99 

5.99 

1^.03 

3.96 

1/  Uncompressed  in  carload  lots,  f  o.b.  cottonseed  oil  meals  (mills  at  ports  not 
included),  and  based  on  the  official  standard  of  the  United  States  for  American 
cotton  linters.    Prices  for  Grades  5,6,  and  7  are  based  on  78  percent  cellulose  with 
a  differential  for  each  unit  of  cellulose  up  or  down.    2/  Average  for  10  months. 
2/  Not  available. 
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